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The Personality of Theodore Roosevelt 

BY DAY ALLEN IVILLEY. 



THE TWENTY-SIXTH AND YOUNGEST 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
-WHAT HAS GIVEN HIM HIS POPU- 
LARITY AND HIS UNIQUE POSITION 
IN POLITICS-AUTHENTIC AND 
CHARACTERISTIC INCIDENTS OF 
HIS BUSY AND INTERESTING LIFE. 

IT is the plain truth that Theodore 
Uoosevelt will be nominated by the 
Republican party as its candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States be- 
cause its managers are compelled to 
choose him. 

It is a curious tiling that the recog- 
nized leader of Kepublicanism at the 
half-century milestone of its history 
should be a man whose position is due 
to himself, not to party influence; who 
iias helped the party more than it has 
helped him ; who is its benefactor rather 
than its beneficiary. 

President Hoosevelt owes his popu- 
larity to himself, to his own character 
and personality. In studying his career 
from the time when he first came into 
public view until the present day, it is 
what he has done as an individual which 
stands out. He is a living proof of the 
fact that the record of a man's life may 
— at least in this country — give him 
popularity independent of the support 
of any particular class or party. 

Ask Republican or Democrat to what 
Mr. Roosevelt owes his success, and the 
answer is the same — his popularity. 
But why is he popular? 

It would seem to be because he is 
democratic, independent, determined, 
foreseeing, and vigorously earnest in 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON BIS NORTH DAKOTA 
RANCH, IN 1885. 
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everything. His picturesque career 
been crowded with events that dis 
such characteristics. It seems as if 
had purposely kept him before the cur 




Rattlesnake Mountain. One 

morning in 1901 Uncle Zach 

^^^ ^arly after some cattle pastured 

m one of his lots. He wanted to put 




UBS. ROOSEVELT IN 1886, AT THE TIME OP HER MARRIAGE^ TO THE FUTURE 

PRESIDENT. 



tain in the national drama where the 
public could observe and criticise every 
part he played. Ever since he has been 
at the head of the American people, his 
life has been thronged with incidents — 
some of them known to but a few, oth- 
ers discussed the country over; some 
trivial, others momentous — which have 
made political capital for him. How 
they have revealed the personality of 
the man is perhaps best shown by turn- 
ing over a few pages of his history. 

THE PARMER AND THE PRESIDENT. 

An old Connecticut farmer, Uncle 
Zach Taylor, as people around Farm- 
ington call him, has a little place on the 



them in the barn while he went to towTi, 
for he had heard that the President 
would be there during the day. He had 
reached the pasture, and started after 
the cattle, when he chanced to see a 
man leaning over the fence rail. 

" Want any help ? " called the man. 

" Don't care if you do,^^ was Uncle 
Zach's reply. 

The stranger cleared the rails with a 
one-hand vault, and in a moment was 
helping the old man to drive the brutes 
toward the corner where the bars had 
been let down into the lane. Naturally, 
they struck up an acquaintance, and 
Uncle Zach found his new-made friend 
remarkably well informed on the points 
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of a steer. Before they reached the 
farmhouse it leaked out that he had 
peen a good many cattle in the West. 
The stranger stopped long enough to 



He knew what he was talking about 
when he looked over Uncle Zach'5 
steers, for years before his measure had 
been taken in the Western cow country. 




THBODORE ROOSEVELT IN 1886, AT THE TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE TO MISS EDITH 

KERMIT CAROW. 



see the cattle safely in the barnyard; 
then, with a hearty handshake and 
good-by, he walked away toward town. 
That afternoon the Rattlesnake 
Mountain farmer mingled with the 
crowd assembled to welcome the chief 
magistrate of the United States. Al- 
though he now wore the conventional 
silk hat and frock-coat, in a second 
Uncle Zach recognized him as the stran- 
ger who had helped to drive in the steers 
just after sun-up. It so happened that 
the President, who had run up to Farm- 
ington to see his brother-in-law. Com- 
mander Cowles, had strolled out to get 
a little fresh country air, and decided 
to walk to the top of the mountain. 



In the early days of his ranch life he 
was the sole "tenderfoot"'' on a place 
in Dakota where the herd was handled 
by a score of typical cowboys — men who 
recognize no boss, and have no respect 
for a stranger who is not willing to 
" bunk in " and eat the same " grub '" as 
they do. Fresh from Harvard and the 
luxuries of Eastern life, young Roose- 
velt learned what it was to stretch out 
on bare boards, with perhaps a single 
blanket over them for a bed, and to do 
his share in " chucking away '' when the 
cook called the hands to muster around 
the meal wagon at noon. But before he 
had been a week at the ranch, the men 
felt that he was not above them but of 
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them ; and perhaps it was here that this 
quality, which has perhaps made him 
more popular with the people of this 
country than any other, was first tested 
and demonstrated. 

The meeting with Uncle Zach oc- 
curred within a few weeks after he was 
called from the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks to the bier of the dead at Buifalo 
to be sworn in as McKinley^s successor. 
Before he had been in the White House 
a week he had visited his old stamping- 
ground around Washington — the Vir- 
ginia shore of the Potomac, Rock Creek 
Valley, and other places, little known to 
many who have lived at the capital all 
their lives. While in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and as Vice-President, many a 
walk and ride had he taken in this 
wilderness. One of the first things he 
did after becoming President was to se- 
cure a horse which would carry him not 
only along the highway but across coun- 
try and over fences and ditches when 
necessary. 

THE PRESIDENT ON HORSEBACK. 

On a hillside just over the river, far 
removed from other houses, stands « 
little cottage in which resides a widow. 
One afternoon a horseman dismounted 
at the gate, walked to the door, and, 
when she appeared in answer to his 
knock, asked if he could have a glass of 
milk. The first glass was followed by a 
■ second ; then, with a word of thanks and 
a lift of his soft hat, the stranger rode 
away, after paying for the hospitality. 
Apparently the widow^s cow must have 
given good milk, for soon the call was 
repeated, this time with two or three 
friends. She thought she had seen the 
visitor's face in a newspaper picture; 
but when one of the others called him 
" Mr. President,'^ she nearly fainted. 

This little out-of-the-way place so 
pleases Mr. Roosevelt that he some- 
times calls there not only for a glass of 
milk, but to get a lunch. Occasionally 
its mistress receives a message from the 
White House in the morning to prepare 
for a party of so many riders. The 
President enjoys this sort of thing far 
more than the state dinners, when the 
table is set with massive silver, and 
there is a waiter to serve each guest. 

Undoubtedly some of the happiest 



hours of his life were those when he and 
Mrs. Roosevelt walked with John Bur- 
roughs, the naturalist, and were guests 
of honor at the noonday meal, with 
table-cloth spread on a flat rock, coffee 
made at the camp-fire, and dessert of 
wild strawberries picked in a glen near 
by. 

There is a well-known photograph of 
the President taking a three-barred 
fence. Many thousand copies of it 
have been sold on account of the person- 
ality of the rider. There' are few days 
of his horseback rides when lie does not 
vary the monotony of the even gallop 
or trot by a run across country, which 
generally ends in a sort of steeplechase, 
unless Mrs. Roosevelt accompanies him. 
While she is a skilled and fearless rider, 
her husband has consideration for her 
safety. 

With Senator Lodge, General Wood, 
Count Cassini, or some of the other 
hard riders of the legations, Mr. Roose- 
velt's horseback exercise is no child's 
play, and they know well what an invita- 
tion to join him means. At the time 
of the dedication of the Rochambeau 
statue, two years ago, .General Brugere 
and the French officers who attended 
the ceremony were invited to " take a 
canter." At the hour appointed a 
storm came up, and the foreigners sup- 
posed the ride would be off; but al- 
though the rain was falling in sheets, 
the President appeared, booted and 
cloaked. He greeted his guests, and 
started away at a lively pace. When 
they reached the outskirts of the city 
he gave Bleistein his head, and the 
" canter " was turned into a wild gal- 
lop in the face of the storm. It was a 
game of follow the leader through field 
and forest. The glittering uniforms of 
red and gold which they had donned in 
honor of the event were soon so plas- 
tered with mud that the color was al- 
most hidden. They included some of 
the best horsemen of France, otherwise 
more than one would have " bit the 
ground " before the ride was ended. 

A few weeks later ^fr. Roosevelt gave 
the American troopers a chance to show 
their mettle at Chickamauga. The 
members of the Seventh Cavalry, who 
formed his escort, will not soon forget 
the wav in which he led them over the 
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battlefield. When he expressed a wish 
to go over the field on horsebaek, the 
colonel, with a thought for his care, se- 
lected a well-broken animal. 



features. He asked the colonel to give 
the order " P^orward, trot ! " 

The trot increased to a gallop, and 
soon a repetition of the charge down 



MISS AUCE ROOSEVELT IN 1886— MISS ROOSEVELT IS THE DAUGHTER OP THE PRESIDENT 
AND HIS HRST WIPE, WHO WAS MISS AUCE LEE OP BOSTON, AND WHO DIED IN 1884. 



Mr. Roosevelt looked him over and 
shook his head. 

** Haven't you one with a little more 
action to him ? ^' 

At this one of the most fiery horses 
in the command was brought out. As 
the President jumped into the saddle, a 
smile of grim satisfaction came over his 



the Rock Creek Valley etisued. A patch 
of pine woods was in the line of march, 
but this made no difference. They went 
at full speed through the trees. So hot 
was the pace the leader set that about 
a dozen men were thrown from their 
horses, while at least fifty lost their 
hats. The ambulance corps was called 
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into service to pick up some 
of the disabled horsemen who 
had been stunned by the fall. 
At the end of the ride, how- 
ever, the President, hot and 
cheerful, sat on his horse in 
the midst of the cavalrymen 
and made a little speech com- 
plimenting them on their ri- 
ding. He concluded with these 
words : 

" I swear by the army ! " 

Every man, from colonel to 
private, knew that he meant it. 

THE PRESIDENT AT PLAY. 

At sport, Mr. Roosevelt is 
what a horseman would call a 
thoroughbred. Such is his dis- 
position that he could not 
keep quiet at a good game of 
baseball or football. In a 
tennis-match with his boys at 
Sagamore Hill, he will play as 
hard to win as he fought for 
his country at San Juan. 
Fond of water sports since he 
was able to walk dowm to the 
beach from his Long Island 
home, he has always attended 
the college boat-races when he 
could find time. It so hap- 
pened that he had a chance to 
see the famous Yale-Harvard 
contest at New London in 
June, 1901, one of the great- 
est struggles with the oar 
in the history of university 
aquatics. He was on board the 
Dolphin, which was stationed 
near the finishing-point. 

Before the crews came into 
sight on the home-stretch, 
the Vice-President, as he then 
was, was trying to make them 
out from the deck," with his 
glass to his eye. At last he dis- 
cerned the two black dots. 
Studying them closely, he saw 
that it was a neck-and-neck 
race. Up to this time Mr. 
Roosevelt had stood on deck 
with the Senators, Congress- 
men, and other members of 
the party; but now he could 
restrain himself no longer. Handing into the rigging and scrambled up 
his silk hat to a friend, he jumped the main shroud to a point near the 



THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN 1898, AS COLONEL OP THE FIRST 
UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER CAVALRY (THE ROUGH RIDERS). 

From a photograph— Co/yright. i8q8, by George G. Rockwood, 
Nnv YorJi. 
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crosstrees. Here, perched fully forty 
feet above the deck, holding to the 
ropes with one hand, with the other he 
waved his handkerchief to the crews as 
they passed, cheering them on with his 
characteristic vim. Descending to the 
deck, perspiring with his efforts, he ex- 
claimed to one of the Senators: 

" Mv, but that was a magnificent 
race!'^^ 

Such incidents in Mr. Roosevelt's life 
have displayed the lighter vein of his 
temperament. There have been others 
of a sterner sort. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE COAL STRIKE. 

Important chapters of recent history 
have been made at the White House — 
sometimes by the mere stroke of a pen ; 
but it is doubtful if it ever sheltered a 
more dramatic conference than was 
held there on an autumn night in 1902. 
In one of the apartments sat a group of 
four men who controlled more than a 
hundred thousand workers, many of 
wliom were only restrained by their 
leaders from becoming revolutionists, 
even anarchists, in their desperation. 
Facing them sat a group of railroad- 
presidents and mine owners represent- 
ing industries worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, which were imperiled 
by reason of the greatest strike in the 
history of the country. At that mo- 
n^ent ten thousand of Pennsylvania's 
soldiers were encamped on her hillsides 
and in her valleys to protect property 
and preserve the peace, so intense had 
become the feeling between employers 
and employed. 

Between the groups there sat, or re- 
clined, a man propped up in an invalid's 
chair. One of his legs was swathed in 
1 andages, having been opened but a few 
liours before by the surgeon^s knife. 
He sat where he could look every one 
cf the visitors in the face and talk 
straight at them. They were his guests 
for the time being — some of them un- 
willing guests, who had come not to fol- 
low out the Scriptural saying, " Come, 
brethren, let us reason together," but 
out of deference to the summons of the 
President of the United States. Prob- 
ably not one of them expected to leave 
the room altered in his determination, 
but a strange thing happened. The 



personal influence of their host was 
such that when he addressed them in 
favor of arbitrating the difficulty, they 
listened respectfully, and in the end a 
majority accepted his advice. An hour 
later, the telegraph wires all over the 
country spread the news that the great 
strike was ended. 

All that was said at that meeting 
will never be known, but the result 
proved that the President's appeal to 
each side to relieve the destitution and 
suffering caused by the strife, and to 
end the menacing scarcity of fuel, was 
too cogent to go unheeded. Mr. Roose- 
velt realized that the mining district 
was on the verge of a revolution. In 
spite of the influence which John Mit- 
chell had over the United Mine Work- 
ers, destitution had driven thousands ot 
them to such straits that it needed but 
a spark to kindle a disastrous rising 
against law and order. This was why 
the telegraph summoned the leaders of 
both sides to the White House in the 
interest of peace, and the President left 
his bed to meet them, although the doc- 
tors warned him that he was endanger- 
ing his life. 

HIS PERSONAL FORCE IN POUTICS. 

Shortly after Mr. Roosevelt took the 
Presidential chair, he declared in ver\' 
plain language that the United States 
should carry out its agreement with 
Cuba for trade reciprocity. Some of 
the politicians were horrified, for it 
meant the estrangement of men who 
in the past have helped to furnish the 
sinews of war to their party in many 
a campaign. They argued with him. 
but to no avail. There was a long fight 
in Congress, and the regular session 
ended without passage of the necessary 
bill. 

The President did not abandon his 
determination. In the summer of 1903 
it was announced that an extra session 
would be called to take action on this 
matter. The result was that the close 
of the year found the United States 
pledged to give Cuba the commercial 
opportunity which had been promised 
to her at the close of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

When Mr. Roosevelt directed the At- 
tornev-General of the United States to 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN HKS OFFICE AT THE WHITK HOUSE. 
From a ^lotoira^— Copyright , IQOJ, by ll'aldon Fa-nxett, H'nshingtoH. 



held from whit-h Senators anil Repre- 
sentatives came away with faces red- 
dened with anger. Xaturally, the blow 
struck home in Wall Street, which has 
ever since been more or less openly hos- 
tile to the President. 

A few weeks after taking the oath 
which made him successor to President 
McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt heard that a 
certain colored man was in Washing- 
ton. He had read of what this man had 
been doing in raising young men of his 
own race from shiftless ignorance and 
teaching them to become skilled arti- 
sans and self-supporting farmers. A 
messenger brought an invitation to the 
teacher to come to the White House, 



where he was not only cordially wel- 
comed, but invited to dinner. It is not 
likely either the President or Dr. 
Washington foresaw the consequences 
of this incident, but Mr. Roosevelt's at- 
titude with regard to the uproar that 
followed was certainly characteristic. 

It is probably safe to say that the 
great work of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration will be the settlement of the 
Isthmian canal question. With the sud- 
den appearance of the republic of Pan- 
ama there came a chance to end the 
futile lobbying and speech-making of so 
many years, and Mr. Roosevelt took it. 
It seems certain that the nation at large 
will support his decisive action. 
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HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY NICHOLAS II, EMPEROR AND 

AUTOCRAT OP ALL THE RU88IAS. 

From a recent photograph . 



A Secret Chapter 
of Russian History. 

BY FREDERICK WYCOLLAIt. 

THERE IS WITHIN THE 
ROYAL HOUSE OF ROM- 
ANOFF AN ELEMENT OF 
DANGER TO CZAR NICH- 
OLAS AND OF WEAKNESS 
TO RUSSIA AT THE PRESENT 
CRISIS IN HER AFFAIRS. 

AT nearly every court of the 
Old World there is a prince 
of the blood around whom the mal- 
contents gather, and who is pop- 
ularly regarded as harborin-* 4sen- 
timents of jealousy and v-*v.ill 
toward the reigning sovereign. In 
France, during the reign of Na- 
poleon III, it was the emperor^s 
cousin, Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
nicknamed Plon-Plon, who filled 
this role, and whose salons at th(? 
Palais Hoyal were the rendezvous 
of the imperial government's most 
merciless critics. As lorg as 
Queen Isabella was on the throne 
of Spain, her brother-in-law, the 
late Duke of Montpensier, lost no 
opportunity of undermining her 
position. , Indeed, he actually pro- 
moted the revolution which drove 
her into exile, in the expectation 
of being chosen to succeed h ^r. 

In Russia, Alexander II, the 
present Czar's grandfather, suf- 
fered cruelly at the hands of his 
brilliant but utterly unscruj ilous 
brother, the late Grand Duke 
Constantine. On two occasions 
documents in the writing of the 
grand duke, proving his complicity 
in revolutionary movements, were 
placed in the emperor's hands. 
Summoning his brother to his 
presence, Alexander cast the pa- 
pers into the fire, exclaiming: 
" I have not read them ! " 
Then, with the winning smile 
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